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This paper discusses culture, as a source of conflict than of 
synergy, how affects the use of elearning for pluralism to 
build a knowledge society. It also argues that the cultural di- 
mensions of Geert Hofstede, who demonstrates that there are 
national and regional cultural groupings that affect the be- 
havior of organizations, are very persistent across time. The 
main purpose of this paper is to identify, categorize and rank 
the future priorities and needs for elearning for pluralism. 
Based on the main purpose of this study, the key concerns are 
about how elearning for pluralism can cover the challenges 
with fairness, expectations, respect, and communications; en- 
gage the digital citizens in critical civic responsibilities, dy- 
namic academic curriculum plans and powerful social; obtain 
genuine equal opportunities and democratic participations in 
building online knowledge; and promote critical communica- 
tions for eleamer-engagements in democratic decision-mak- 
ing. This is quantitative study. The Delphi Study was used 
to represent a constructive communication device among 
a group of experts. A total of 28 elearning professionals (14 
females and 13 males) were selected and all of them com- 
pleted all three rounds of the study. These experts discussed 
top issues and challenges, categories, priorities and needs of 
elearning for pluralism. 



Since the 1990s, with the substantially increasing college enrollment, 
there is no question that there have been two major shifts in the pattern of 
traditional higher education: the diverse backgrounds of students, who seek 
a college education; and inequality of opportunities between students, who 
will be attending colleges in the future. The higher education institutions, 
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therefore, must be prepared and found out novel ways to address the mis- 
cellaneous challenges this diverse population, and also to provide fair and 
equal learning opportunities to all students. These higher education organi- 
zations should serve members of these oppressed populations (Boyd, 2008) 
by approaching the pluralistic pedagogical task with a multicultural para- 
digm, and rethinking radical pedagogical practices with explicating diverse 
cultural assumptions. Moreover, following the insights of pluralism, this 
pedagogy must be responsive to the distinguishable cultural needs and view- 
points of these students. On the other hand, yet the pedagogical changes of 
traditional higher education mean it is now nearly impossible to establish 
any transformation in the pluralistic policy basis. Today’s traditional higher 
education institutions slightly engage themselves in a commitment to plural- 
istic curriculum due to their limited human resources (e.g. labor, education, 
knowledge, skills, profession, experience, etc.) and non-human resources 
(e.g. capital equipment, buildings, land, tools, licenses, etc.). Besides, learn- 
ing in these higher education organizations is no longer be divided into a 
place and time to acquire knowledge at the orthodox local colleges (Ger- 
hard, 2000). Learning activities in higher education must “move towards 
lifelong learning to accompany a successful transition to a knowledge-based 
society” (Commission of the European Communities, 2000, p.3). 

In this context, any traditional higher education organizations, as high- 
lighted by Boyer and Baptiste (1996), should go beyond changing demo- 
graphics as well as bring about the emergence of a new individual and a 
new epoch of globalization featuring new communication technologies 
with moving away from a generic empowerment approach of individuals to 
a pluralistic approach. According to Carusi, Dexter, Wegerif and De Laat 
(2005), eleaming can be open to a diversity of different learning approach- 
es, and draw together people from a variety of different backgrounds. More- 
over, eleaming can provide a cracial and potently groundbreaking medium 
of enhancing learning experiences within the framework of lifelong learn- 
ing (Inoue, 2007). The culture of eleaming can help higher education adopt 
more critical attitudes toward the diversity and recognize the diversity of 
interests. Besides, the plurality of eleaming help these organizations take on 
and qualify the energetic engagement with diversity, the active seeking of 
understanding across lines of difference, the encounter of commitments and 
based on critical dialogues (The Pluralism Project at Harvard University, 
2009). 

This approach provides the innovative strategies for a pluralistic knowl- 
edge society, foster university-community partnership and cultural aware- 
ness, explain multicultural educational policies, and also suggest best prac- 
tices for implementing an equal access plan at the global level. Moreover, 
the culture of eleaming in higher education can develop culturally respon- 
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sive, social justice-oriented, critical and creative culture that go beyond 
power elites’ mandates. These political views provide anonymity of charac- 
teristics such as ethnicity, gender, sexual orientation, identity, religion, so- 
cio-economic, status family structure, occupation, age, body shape and size, 
disability and native language. In short, eleaming for pluralism to build a 
knowledge society in higher education lessens the feeling of discrimination 
and provides equality, social order and freedom of social interactions and 
critical communications among learners and faculty. 

Purpose 

The aim of this paper is to discuss elearning for pluralism and the culture 
of eleaming in building a knowledge society in higher education. In this pa- 
per, the author also highlights the electronic aspects, applications and issues 
surrounding online culture to discuss and analyze cultural effects on the use 
eleaming and its new communication technologies. The focus of this paper 
is to be on the strategic, and critical as well as cross-cultural required to col- 
laborate and achieve global interactions in the age of a digitally connected 
2P* century global society. Based on the stated aims of this study, this article 
will present responses to the following questions, how elearning for plural- 
ism can 

1 . cover the challenges with fairness, expectations, respect, and com- 
munications inspired by the arts and critical dialogues to share power and 
cultures; 

2. engage the digital citizens in critical civic responsibilities, dynamic 
academic curriculum plans and powerful social actions to understand the 
possibilities and potentials of democratic decision-making and dialogic 
leadership; 

3. obtain genuine equal opportunities and democratic participations in 
building online knowledge networks not characterized by power, domi- 
nance, hierarchy and competition; and 

4. promote critical communication activities for elearner-engagements 
in democratic decision-making to promote authentic and high quality 
lifelong learning experiences. 

Besides, the mission of this paper is to integrate collective acts democrat- 
ically to the fast developing philosophical, historical, political, and socio- 
culture backgrounds and contexts of elearning. This can bring a community 
of people together committed to liberatory communication and social jus- 
tice. Therefore, as mentioned by Preece, Rogers and Sharp (2002), eleaming 
should represent a range of real-life experiences in their community works 
and critical praxis, including theorists, theater workers, artists and others 
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committed to transfomiative pedagogy and social equity. Based on these 
concerns and also approaches, eleaming can help learners and faculty as 
digital citizens to involve in online culture that there are constitutive of con- 
temporary challenges and tensions in the role of technology for sustainable 
development around the world. In other words, elearning can promote mul- 
ticultural ideas and resources on how to work together online and a pluralist 
online culture. This innovative and creative approach to learning provides 
diverse people with interactive communication processes related to demo- 
cratic and multicultural elicit issues, and the international dimensions of the 
challenges faced by higher education. 

As emphasized by Culwin, MacLeod and Lancaster (2001), eleaming can 
be egalitarian and liberating only when it prepares learners and faculty as a 
member of a knowledge society for fully democratic participation in social 
life and equal claim o the fruits of economic activity. This paper, therefore, 
builds a theoretical framework that develops strong the engagements for 
this knowledge society to their shared responsibilities. Also, the needs and 
expectations of these people can bring about democratic decision-making 
for dialogic citizenships play an important role in affecting deep community 
change. These are cmcial concerns to examine their multifaceted responsi- 
bilities in building online culture. 

Theoretical Background 

Bringing theory to practice, the author applies the cultural dimensions 
of Geert Hofstede how to provide the culture of elearning in building a 
knowledge society for elearning pluralism. The cultural dimensions model 
of Geert Hofstede is a framework, and describes five dimensions of culture 
(Hofstede, Pedersen and Hofstede, 2002): 

1 . power distance (the degree of inequality among people which the 
population of a country considers as normal); 

2. individualism (the extent to which people feel they are supposed to 
take care for, or to be cared for by themselves, their families or organiza- 
tions they belong to); 

3. gender biases (the extent to which a culture is conducive to domi- 
nance, assertiveness and acquisition of things versus a culture which is 
more conducive to people, feelings and the quality of life); 

4. uncertainty avoidance (the degree to which people in a country pre- 
fer structured over unstructured situations); and 

5. time orientation (the values oriented towards the future, like saving 
and persistence versus the values oriented towards the past and present, 
like respect for tradition and fulfilling social obligations). 
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This framework demonstrates that there are global, national and regional 
cultural groupings that affect the behavior of organizations, which are very 
persistent across time. Although culture is an attractive concept to portray 
the specific preferences (Mamadouh, 1997), not only is global culture a 
vague concept because of the perplexity between patterns of diverse indi- 
vidual values and collective culture, but also it is the arguable separation be- 
tween orientations and practices. On the other hand, eleaming for pluralism 
is a dynamic process in which global online users come together to act and 
decide on issues of mutual interest using shared rules, norms, and structures. 
eLearning for pluralism is also an open, integrated process, which fosters 
operational, procedural and cultural collaborations and encourages partici- 
pants to expand connections beyond typical boundaries and achieve innova- 
tive outcomes. Therefore, in favor of Hofstede’s dimensions of power dis- 
tance, individualism, gender bias, uncertainty avoidance and time orienta- 
tion, in this study, the concept of eleaming for pluralism in higher education 
discusses in terms of arts and critical dialogues, curriculum plans and social 
actions, equal opportunities and democratic participations, and critical com- 
munication activities (Table 1). 

There are dedicated a number of researches, which focus on the dis- 
cerning topics and critics of culture and eleaming (Berg, 2000; Burniske 
and Monke, 2001; Huerta, Ryan, Igbaria, 2003; Kendall, 2003; Rosenberg, 
2001; Salmon, 2002; Stephenson, 2001), such as, providing frameworks for 
planning, delivering and evaluating online contents, discussing the different 
dimensions and strategies of eleaming, providing design strategies for build- 
ing online communities, etc. However, we need more specific studies, which 
concentrate on the theoretical and empirical issues about how to design and 
maintain eleaming for pluralism successfully; because higher education in- 
stitutions should think critically about real-world problems by using multi- 
ple ways, collaborating with each other successfully, and respecting others’ 
ideas and values in online milieus. Therefore, as suggested by Howell, Wil- 
liam and Lindsay (2003), higher education must be reform-minded individ- 
uals, and construct multicultural online learning contexts dealing with real- 
world problems to help learners and faculty engage in their own learning 
to accomplish course tasks, improve their critical thinking skills, and share 
their feelings and ideas successfully. 
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Table 1 

eLearning for Pluralism 



Hofstede’s 

Cultural 

Dimensions 


Power 

Distance 


Individu- 

alism 


Gender 

Biases 


Uncertainty 

Avoidance 


Time 

Orientation 


Dynamics of eLearning 
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individuals 
are loose 
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overlap, 

with both 

men and 

women 

valuing 

‘feminine’ 

qualities 
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precision and 
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disappear 
quickly from 
traditional 
cultures, 
even with 
power- 
ful global 
telecom- 
munication 
systems 


societies in 
which digital 
citizens 
from birth 
onwards are 
integrated 
into strong, 
cohesive 
in-groups 


a prefer- 
ence for 
being busy 
and being 
precise 
and 

punctual 


High uncer- 
tainty avoidance 
scores mean 
that there is a 
fear of ambigu- 
ous situations 


short-termism 
involving a 
greater empha- 
sis on quick 
results 
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view subor- 
dinates and 
supervisors 
as closer 
together and 
more inter- 
changeable, 
with flatter 
hierarchies 
in organiza- 
tions 


digital 
citizens in 
exchange for 
unquestion- 
ing loyalty. 


global 
online cul- 
tures at the 
levels of 
symbols, 
heroes 
and rituals, 
together 
labeled 
practices 


all sorts of 
problems for 
digital citizens 
in multinational 
societies in 
other countries 


differences be- 
tween national 
cultures based 
in deep-rooted 
values, which 
are largely 
implicit rather 
than openly 
acknowledged 



This critical approach encourages not only higher education but also 
global stakeholders to construct pluralistic and multicultural milieus for 
everyone. Therefore, these organizations have to rethink about planning 
multicultural communication activities and gaining knowledge from global 
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resources. Building a knowledge society via eleaming becomes a dynamic 
social and cultural activity and a goal-oriented process. 

Method 

The purpose of this study is not only to discuss eleaming for pluralism 
and the culture of eleaming in building a knowledge society in higher edu- 
cation, but also to highlight the electronic aspects, applications and issues 
surrounding online culture to discuss and analyze cultural effects on eleam- 
ing. To accomplish this, both quantitative and qualitative research tech- 
niques were utilized. Moreover, the combination of these methods helps to 
generate new perspectives and stimulate new directions in the data analysis. 
The methodology combinations provide data triangulation from a variety of 
data sources, and also methodological triangulation from multiple methods 
(Patton, 2002). Despite considerable variance in the application of the tech- 
nique, the Delphi study methodology was used in this study as a powerful 
communication device for a group of experts. The Delphi application was 
utilized to reach decisions from a diverse group of people with different 
ideas for the solution (Woudenberg, 1991). 

A Delphi study was designed to develop the instrament necessary for the 
survey of eleaming for pluralism. The incorporation of the Delphi method 
in the Internet milieu makes possible a number of significant refinements to 
eleaming for pluralism in higher education. The Delphi method was used to 
take advantage of the judgments of a group of experts for making decisions, 
determining needs and priorities, and predicting future needs. It provided an 
opportunity to obtain diverse opinions from a wide variety of experts across 
the world. The survey data were grouped according to the four sub-research 
questions: 

How can eleaming for pluralism 

1 . cover the challenges with fairness, expectations, respect, and com- 
munications inspired by the arts and critical dialogues; 

2. engage these digital citizens in critical civic responsibilities, dy- 
namic academic curriculum plans and powerful social actions; 

3 . obtain genuine equal opportunities and democratic participations in 
building online knowledge networks not characterized by power, domi- 
nance, hierarchy and competition; and 

4. promote critical communication activities for learners and faculty 
engagements in democratic decision-making to promote authentic and 
high quality lifelong learning experiences? 

As noted by Osborne, Ratcliffe, Collins, Millar and Duschl (2000), the 
number of rounds for a Delphi study will be determined by how efficient- 
ly the panel reaches a consensus. On the other hand, many Delphi studies 
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confine themselves to three rounds for pragmatic reasons. For reasons of 
time, a three-round Delphi application was chosen to determine the extent to 
which consensus exists among experts within the distance education com- 
munity about future research priorities and the needs to be met by mobile 
learning technologies. 

Research Setting and Participants 

The research was conducted online during the 2008-2009 academic year. 
The researcher sent email messages and a demographic survey to different 
professional listservs to introduce the study and to ask the digital commu- 
nity whether they would like to participate voluntarily in this research. The 
process for conducting the study reported here involved an initial gather- 
ing of topics of interest to distance education followed by a broad emailed 
solicitation of nominations of people who would be appropriate participant 
experts for the study based on the following general criteria: 

1 . at least five years work experience in the elearning area In higher 
education, 

2. a wide variety of experiences and activities of working in settings 
where educational service providers are transforming to distance educa- 
tion, 

3. knowledge of design and delivery of distance learning courses, and 

4. comfort with utilizing new hardware and software tools, and skill in 
multimedia production 

After the steering committee identified potential members for the Del- 
phi panel from the initial pool of nominations, thirty two (32) participants 
were formally invited to participate; of these, twenty eight (28) agreed to 
complete the required three rounds of the survey. The researcher assembled 
an online panel of 28 elearning professionals (14 females and 13 males) 
from across the world, including online administrators, online communica- 
tion designers, online content providers, online learners, and online support 
staff from the broad area of elearning. These expert panelists discussed top 
issues challenges, categories, priorities and needs for elearning to build a 
free knowledge society. After the data were collected from the Delphi study, 
strategic planning around the main concerns identified in the research re- 
sulted in a planning document to outline elearning for pluralism in higher 
education. 

Data Sources 

This Delphi study began with a questionnaire developed and revised by 
the researcher. First, the steering committee brainstormed the major issues, 
challenges, categories, priorities, and needs for elearning and the culture of 
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eleaming in building a knowledge society. Secondly, the researcher catego- 
rized these according to the cultural dimensions of Geert Hofstede with the 
theoretical and philosophical foundations of elearning; specific items were 
then organized into a draft survey instrument. Thirdly, the steering commit- 
tee reviewed and critiqued the items on the instrument to confirm that the 
120 items, along with their sub-topics, reflected the committee’s thoughts 
and ideas about elearning for pluralism. Finally, the feedback from the 
steering committee helped the researcher form the final shape of the Del- 
phi survey, which had 40 items along with their sub-topics. The survey was 
posted on a secure Internet website for a small team and for a larger group 
of experts. At the end of the survey, a series of questions seeking feedback 
about the survey was posted. After the questionnaire was returned, the re- 
searcher analyzed the results. The evaluative portion asked for specific feed- 
back abouf survey contenf and layout, as well as elearning for pluralism and 
the culture of eleaming in building a knowledge society. At the end of the 
evaluation form, a question was added asking if there was anything else 
they would like to address. Participants were advised to visit the website 
and complete the survey and the evaluation form. The experts were allowed 
the opportunity to change their responses based on the results, and these 
second-round and third-round results were re-evaluated by the researcher. 
This process was to be continued until a consensus was reached. It would 
become clear that no consensus was possible. 

The first round of the Delphi method asked the participants to respond 
to 12 specific questions on identifying top issues, challenges, categories, 
priorities and needs for elearning for pluralism and the culture of eleaming 
in building a knowledge society. The second round used questions devel- 
oped from responses to the first questionnaire. The participants were asked 
to rate each statement on a 1 to 5 scale (1 = ve^ important, 2 = important, 
3 = neither important nor unimportant, 4 = unimportant, and 5 = very un- 
important) and to optionally comment on each statement. The third round 
used the same statements as the second round and asked the participants if 
they would like to modify their answers based on the responses of the other 
participants. 

Analysis 

This Delphi study process essentially provided an interactive communi- 
cation stmcture between the researcher and experts in elearning in order to 
identify, categorize, and rank the issues, needs and priorities for elearning 
for pluralism and the culture of elearning in building a knowledge society. 
Both qualitative and quantitative questions were asked of the experts, and 
the information was then analyzed and provided to each person, via further 
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questions. Their responses were analyzed again, recycled for feedback, and 
so on until the goal was reached: when a consensus was reached which of- 
fered a synthesis and clarity on the question. 

The three rounds of the Delphi study were followed in accordance with 
descriptions provided by Rockwell, Furgason and Marx (2000) as well as 
Osborne et al. (2000). In the first round of the Delphi panel, the researcher 
asked each expert to rate each item based on four factors: a) arts and criti- 
cal dialogues, b) curriculum plans and social actions, c) equal opportunities 
and democratic participations, and d) critical communication activities. The 
researcher used a scale of 1-5 for each question (1 = very important, 2 = 
important, 3 = neither important nor unimportant, 4 = unimportant, and 5 = 
very unimportant). 

The first round instrument was posted on a web page. All of the panel 
participants accessed and answered the questionnaire electronically. Twen- 
ty-eight panel members participated in the first round. In the second round 
of the Delphi panel, mean scores were calculated for each item from the first 
Delphi panel response using a five-point scale (1 = very important to 5 = 
very unimportant). For the Delphi panel’s second instrument, the mean score 
was marked on an importance scale for each of the original items; panel 
members were then asked to rate the accuracy of the mean scores using a 
three-point scale (1 = should reflect more importance, 2 = is an accurate 
representation of importance, and 3 = should reflect less importance). From 
the comments written in on the first round, eight new items were added to 
the second round questionnaire. Respondents were asked to rate the impor- 
tance of these items using the same five -point scale (1 = ve^ important to 
5 = veiy unimportant) employed in the first round instrument. Seventy-two 
panel members completed the second round instrument. Finally, in the last 
round of the Delphi study, frequency distributions were calculated for the 
accuracy ratings given to each of the original items. This meant that scores 
for the second round were adjusted based on the net difference between the 
proportions of responses, demonstrating that the item was judged either 
“more important" or “less important. ” The adjusted means were added to 
the instrument for a third round. The third round instrument again asked for 
a rating of the accuracy of the mean scores using a three-point scale (1 = 
should reflect more importance, 2 = is an accurate representation of impor- 
tance, and 3 = should reflect less importance). 

A principal contribution to the improvement of the quality of the third 
round results, moreover, improved the understanding of the participants 
through analysis of subjective judgments to produce a clear presentation of 
the range of views and considerations (Turoff and Hiltz, 1996); it also de- 
tected hidden disagreements and judgmental biases that should be exposed 
for further clarification, and missing information or cases of ambiguity in 
interpretation by different participants. Three faculty members who were 
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experts in eleaming coded the participants’ response in the reliability check 
process. The anonymous and iterative nature of this process allowed the par- 
ticipants to submit their diverse opinions and make their critical decisions 
without meeting in person (Patton, 2002; Turoff and Hiltz, 1996). Finally, 
this Delphi application generated forecasts (Cornish, 1977) in elearning for 
pluralism and the culture of eleaming in building a knowledge society in 
higher education; and empowered expeditious understanding on the future 
consequences of present choices (Amara and Salanik, 1972). 

Findings and Discussion 

The present study focused on identifying, categorizing, and ranking the 
needs and priorities for eleaming. In addition, the factors necessary to inves- 
tigate the major issues and challenges identified by elearning professionals 
over the next ten years were investigated. The findings of the study provide 
a pragmatic analysis, as well as a discussion of the four main areas discuss- 
es by the eleaming professionals based on the cultural dimensions of Geert 
Hofstede how to provide the culture of eleaming in building a knowledge 
society for eleaming pluralism: (a) the major issues and challenges for cur- 
riculum plans and social action; (b) the major categories of curriculum plans 
and social actions; (c) the priorities for equal opportunities and democratic 
participations; and (d) the major needs for critical communication activities 

Arts and Critical Dialogues 

The major issues and challenges were those which provided eleaming 
experts with diverse solutions to the future’s most pressing dilemmas, prob- 
lems, or barriers (see Table 2). 

To best prepare themselves for different situations of technological, ped- 
agogical, and social management for eleaming in higher education, online 
workers were concerned about three main areas: a) building global online 
culture via new media should focus on how radical changes are fostered 
by democratic mles and principles, b) sharing power and culture in various 
democratic ways, c) transforming the economic and social landscape of el- 
eaming for pluralism. These areas are important for eleaming experts who 
need to be progressively more aware of the challenges involved in meeting 
the needs of multicultural knowledge societies. To make the philosophy of 
global culture worthwhile, therefore, the culture of elearning for pluralism 
should cover the organizational features of higher education that affect the 
process and outcomes of planned change cultural activities among learner 
and faculty as digital citizens. 
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Table 2 

The Major Issues and Challenges of Arts and Critical Dialogues for 
eLearning as Reported by eLearning Experts 



How important is it to: 


Very Important (1 .0 to 1 .49a) 


1.14 


ouild global online culture via new media should focus on how radical changes are fostered by 
democratic rules and principles 


1.25 


share power and culture in various democratic ways 


1.27 


transform the economic and social landscape of elearning for pluralism 


1.31 


affect the process and outcomes of planned change cultural activities among learner and 
faculty 


1.43 


focus on working collaboratively with colleagues and global partners 


1.48 


emphasize a philosophical, theoretical and political orientation between power and privilege 


Quite Important (1.5 to 1.99a) 


1.51 


Dromote excellence through continuous process improvement and the creative pursuit of new 
deas and systems in global elearning culture 


1.72 


translate a theory into practice on complex decision making process in pluralistic way 


1.92 


Dropose situate communications in an authentic context 


1.96 


engage learners in projects designed to be realistic, intriguing and relevant to real life experi- 
ences 


Somewhat Important (2.0 to 2.49a) 


2.32 


give carefully attentions on the self-esteem progress of digital citizens 


2.41 


engage online participants in collaborative e-activities with others 


Neither Important Nor Unimportant (2.5 - 2.99a) 


2.67 


transfer gradually more overwhelming amount of knowledge among knowledge societies 
online 


2.75 


enhance digital citizen academic achievements 


a 1 = Very important 2 = Important 3 = Neither important nor unimportant 4 = Unimportant 5 = Very 
unimportant 



To make the philosophy of elearning for pluralism worthwhile, higher 
education should cover the organizational features of online knowledge net- 
works that affect the process and outcomes of planned change cultural activ- 
ities among digital citizens (Boyd and Meyer, 2001; Conle and et. al., 2007; 
May, 1999; Neo, 2005; Stevens-Long and Crowell, 2002). The required 
skills and experiences to construct and support a free milieu, therefore, can 
focus on working collaboratively with colleagues and global partners in 
global online culture through elearning. This critical process engage learn- 
ers and faculty in multicultural projects designed to be realistic, intriguing 
and relevant to real life experiences. On the other hand, promoting excel- 
lence through continuous process improvement and the creative pursuit of 
new ideas and systems in global online culture should be a model for how 
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theory can translate into practice on complex decision-making processes to 
encourage digital citizens’ independence in thinking critically in the global 
eleaming context. 

Curriculum Plans and Social Actions 

The major categories were those that helped to define the important and 
urgent areas of curriculum plans and social actions for eleaming for plural- 
ism (see Table 3). eLearning experts emphasized that the following must be- 
come important categories for eleaming for pluralism in higher education: 
a) providing successful activities and agreements for a knowledge society, 
and b) recognizing the multicultural ethical, legal, and social implications 
of new developments. Not only are curriculum plans and social actions the 
familiarities and awareness of facts, tmths and information gained through 
experience, learning and self-contemplation, but also these critical plans and 
actions mean the confident understanding of a subject, potentially with the 
ability to utilize it for a specific purpose. eLearning for pluralism, therefore, 
should generate new forms and tools of gathering data, manipulating and 
storing knowledge, transforming information, and working together over 
distance and time to build a knowledge society efficiently, and transfer glob- 
al knowledge effectively to the new contexts of social justice. Building a 
knowledge society should be the most important goals of building global 
culture in higher education. 

Although the construction of curriculum plans requires more than col- 
lecting, acquiring and transmitting large amounts of information, data and 
experience, multicultural knowledge should emerge from the diverse inter- 
actions of body, mind and soul by emerging from understanding the global 
word. Besides, as critically pointed out by Beaudoin (2003), social actions 
are very crucial for higher education to tie the individual self to collective 
responsibilities due to remarkable advances in eleaming for pluralism. In 
this context, the cutting-edge technologies can build a powerful multicul- 
tural network to share and exchange knowledge worldwide for the prosper- 
ity and well-being of its members by using an electronic network to send 
and receive information across multicultural locations, devices and business 



services. 
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Table 3 

The Major Categories of Curriculum Plans and Social Actions 
for eLearning as Reported by eLearning Experts 



How important is it to: 


Very Important (1.00 to 1.49a) 


1.35 


provide successful activities and agreements for a knowledge society 


1.36 


recognize the multicultural ethical, legal, and social implications of new developments 


1.38 


provide a general orientation and overview of global culture 


1.39 


provide multicultural insights into cultural differences to accomplish innovative levels of 
interactivity among people and communities online 


1.49 


demonstrate the functional interactive communications across disciplines, languages and 
cultures 


Quite Important (1.500 to 1.999a) 


1.87 


advance their extensive productivity, social opportunities and intellectual potentials 
through more focused advance strategies 


Somewhat Important (2.000 to 2.499a) 


2.42 


represent more well-planned and selective ways of looking for flexibility, value and 
beneficial arrangements 


Neither Important Nor Unimportant (2.500 - 2.999a) 


2.76 


interactive asynchronous communications 


a 1 = Very important 2 = Important 3 = Neither important nor unimportant 4 = Unimportant 5 = 
Very unimportant 



Equal Opportunities and Democratic Participations 

The major priorities were those that relate to how higher education pro- 
grams are delivered via eleaming for pluralism as follows: a) exploring how 
a community of digital citizens committed to social justice generates, b) ne- 
gotiating and make sense of their social experiences in the online world, and 
c) representing a range of experience in their community work and critical 
praxis, as theorists, educators, theater workers, artists and others commit- 
ted to transformative pedagogy and social equity (see Table 4). In this case, 
priority should be given to multicultural strategies, which are completely in 
accord with global agreements on equality and diversity issues. 
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Table 4 

The Major Priorities of Equal Opportunities and Democratic 
Participations for eLearning as Reported by eLearning Experts 



How important is it to: 
Very Important (1.00 to 1.49a) 


1.23 


explore how a community of digital citizens committed to social justice generates 


1.25 


negotiate and make sense of their social experiences in the online world 


1.31 


represent a range of experience in their community work and critical praxis, as theorists, 
educators, theater workers, artists and others committed to transformative pedagogy 
and social equity 


1.37 


discover new plans for political resistance and power elites 


1.38 


make multicultural points of agreement and disagreement explicit that order their 
citizens’ perspective 


1.39 


state the existence of new and potential interesting subjects of interest for collective 
actions 


1.45 


promote diversity in a knowledge society including various interest groups to use 
multicultural resources 


1.48 


make fundamental changes in online citizens' main concerns according to the struggles 
between capitalist hegemony and its democratic challengers 


Quite Important (1.50 to 1.99a) 


1.79 


realize the existence of new, potentially interesting subjects of interest for collective 
actions 


1.81 


shape the online public policy by involving efforts from a wide range of challenging 
social groups 


1.88 


investigate a cost model for infrastructure, technology and services? 


Somewhat Important (2.00 to 2.49a) 


2.13 


respect individual differences, online communities with the ideas of multicultural strate- 
gies 


2.25 


equip with high-tech systems and new visions of global online societies for supporting 
their citizens 


Neither Important Nor Unimportant (2.50 - 2.99a) 


2.78 


discover new plans for political resistance and power elites 


2.81 


go beyond the traditional culture that promote Inclusive communications online 


a 1 = Very important 2 = Important 3 = Neither important nor unimportant 4 = Unimportant 5 = 
Very unimportant 



eLearning for pluralism, therefore, is not only a activist processes but 
also a complex decision making progression in culturally diverse digital 
milieus (Gladwell, 2005; Porter, 2004; Panda, 2006; Sheets, 2005). Global 
online culture through this critical process should expose on online critical 
dialogues that deepen our awareness of innate social and cultural biases, 
stereotypes and prejudices, and challenges the social construction of domi- 
nant elite and social inequalities in online collective activities. Therefore, 
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learners and faculty in higher education should be educational activists from 
universities, community colleges, K-12 schools and the wider community. 
Also, these people should focus on critical communication approaches for 
global culture. Moreover, as pointed out Spring (1999), these learners and 
faculty should develop culturally responsive, social justice-oriented, criti- 
cal and creative communication plans that go beyond elite power mandates. 
In this context, critical progress ties these persons as digital citizens’ own 
well-examined experiences of race, racism, and whiteness to practical and 
essential concerns with social justice and the dismantling of racism and its 
supremacy within the online milieus. eLearning for pluralism, therefore, 
should develop practical cultural responses to the impact of race and diver- 
sity on digital citizens’ consciousness and practices, and on the associated 
online experiences. 

This can inform new models and approaches, as mentioned by Ganske 
(2005), Kumashiro (2004), Perrons (2004), and Vincent (2003) to diversity 
communications, to develop critical and creative pedagogical responses. In- 
terrupting current one-size-fits-all educational mandates and the reproduc- 
tion of power and privilege in and beyond the traditional higher education 
culture should provide diverse perspectives that acknowledge digital citi- 
zens own multiple and sometimes contradictory race, ethnic, class, gender, 
sexual, and ability experiences that points of tension and propel progress. 

Critical Communication Activities 

The major research needs indicate that online workers should be provid- 
ed with the tools necessary to facilitate the design and delivery of distance 
programs are as follows: a) building a powerful knowledge network, which 
is relatively flexible, open and egalitarian, b) supporting digital citizens and 
society partnerships based on the sound principles of communication theo- 
ries, c) being concerned with the development of the whole collaborative 
interactions within digital multicultural knowledge-based societies, and d) 
deliver global knowledge by promoting the democratic principles of social 
justice around the world (see Table 5). 

Critical communication practices have great significance to emerge in 
sharing knowledge online, and having profound effects on critical thinking 
((Herrmann and et. al., 1999; Picciano, 2002). Unlike knowledge sharing in 
traditional higher education milieus, online knowledge sharing to build pow- 
erful networks is relatively flexible, open and egalitarian that has instituted 
fundamentals changes in collective communication actions (Moore and 
Tait, 2002; Moore and Kearsley, 2005). These reform movements progres- 
sively support digital citizens and society partnerships based on the sound 
principles of communication theories. These improvements, therefore, must 
be concerned with the development of the whole collaborative interactions 
within digital multicultural knowledge-based societies (Scardamalia, 2003). 
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Global online culture, therefore, has a radical potential to deliver global 
knowledge by promoting the democratic principles of social justice around 
the world. 



Table 5 

The Major Needs of Critical Communication Activities for eLearning 
as Reported by eLearning Experts 



How important is it to: 


Very Important (1.00 to 1.49a) 


1.12 


build a powerful knowledge network, which is relatively flexible, open and egalitarian 


1.23 


support digital citizens and society partnerships based on the sound principles of com- 
munication theories 


1.25 


be concerned with the development of the whole collaborative interactions within digital 
multicultural knowledge-based societies 


1.25 


deliver global knowledge by promoting the democratic principles of social justice around 
the world 


1.32 


become a consequence of the philosophy of dynamic and democratic lifelong learning 


1.37 


generate logical online possibilities and flexible contents 


1.41 


build appropriate flexible lifelong contents for digital citizens 


1.42 


focus on methods, techniques and principles as well as barriers to share and exchange 
knowledge in online communications 


1.43 


be capable of designing and maintaining effective culture to provide these citizens with 
flexible collaboration contents 


Quite Important (1.50 to 1.99a) 


1.61 


help learners and faculty become engaged citizens, informed individuals and dynamic 
members 


1.62 


provide invaluable information about the changing and evolving needs and benefits of 
lifelong learners 


1.85 


concern a structured way to improve digital citizens’ communication styles and abilities to 
look at practices and learn from evidences with reducing reliance on trial and error 


1.86 


have reflective effects on building global online culture 


1.87 


support digital citizens based on the sound principles of communication theories 


1.97 


be concerned with the development of the whole collaborative interactions within digital 
multicultural knowledge-based societies 


1.98 


deliver global knowledge by promoting the democratic principles of social justice around 
the world 


Somewhat Important (2.00 to 2.49a) 


2.43 


focus on the complex communication problems with the unique answers of learners and 
faculty in their knowledge societies 


Neither Important Nor Unimportant (2.50 - 2.99a) 


2.69 


provide a dialogical support for the design and development of effective elearning designs 
for a knowledge society to share knowledge in their place and pace 


a Scale: 1 = Very important 2 = Important 3 = Neither important nor unimportant 4 = Unimportant 
5 = Very unimportant 
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These location independent communication opportunities become a con- 
sequence of the philosophy of dynamic and democratic lifelong learning. 
Therefore, eleaming for pluralism is a powerful medium to generate logical 
online possibilities and flexible contents. In order to build appropriate flexi- 
ble lifelong contents for digital citizens, eleaming for pluralism should focus 
on methods, techniques and principles as well as barriers to share and ex- 
change knowledge in online communications. According to the philosophy 
of lifelong learning (Daniel, D’Antoni, Uvalise-Tmmbiae, and West, 2005; 
Powazek, 2002; Scardamalia, 2003), critical communication practices can 
be capable of designing and maintaining effective culture to provide these 
citizens with flexible collaboration contents. Besides, global culture can be 
able to help learners and faculty become engaged citizens, informed indi- 
viduals and dynamic members in their online society to improve their com- 
munication styles and abilities with each other. However, there are limited 
researches and theoretical articles about critical communication practices to 
assist lifelong learning with real life experiences. Therefore, the culture of 
eleaming in building a knowledge society should bring a new ground by 
addressing key questions about how to improve the diverse communica- 
tions and multicultural interactions as well as online authentic experiences 
are associated with the changing and evolving needs and benefits of life- 
long learners. Duffy and Kirkley (2004), Porter (2004), Rosenberg, (2001), 
Sheets, (2005), and Scardamalia (2003), culture addresses the specific com- 
munication problems. Distance communication designers, policymakers, 
and scholars can concern a stmctured way to improve digital citizens’ com- 
munication styles and abilities to look at practices and learn from evidences 
with reducing reliance on trial and error. Finally, culture helps online indi- 
viduals rethink traditional communications and be aware of the communi- 
cational strengths and limitations of a knowledge society. Flexible contents 
are an approach to new media which offer digital citizens choice in what to 
communicate, how it is interacted and collaborated, and when and where 
learning happens. Moreover, these contents provide a dialogical support for 
the design and development of effective eleaming designs for online com- 
munity to share knowledge in their place and pace. To increase flexibility in 
a knowledge society, digital citizens seek to increase the choice of profes- 
sionals and community in one or more of these aspects of critical communi- 
cation activities. These actions refer to both a multicultural philosophy and 
a set of techniques for flexible delivery, access and communication. 

Conclusions 

The main purpose of this study is to discuss how culture affects elearn- 
ing for pluralism to build a knowledge society in higher education. Like 
traditional higher education milieus, eleaming for pluralism, therefore, are 
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strongly related to the design models and strategies of eonstructing global 
online culture (Salmon, 2002; Torres, 1998; Williams, 2003). Therefore, el- 
eaming in higher education carefully redesign and revolutionize their new 
roles in multicultural online milieus together. These organizations should 
help learners and faculty learn how to discover new communication tech- 
nologies and their relationships to societal and educational change; focus 
on working collaboratively with each other regularly to promote excellence 
through continuous process improvement and the creative pursuit of new 
ideas and systems; plan, manage and lead effectively in professional devel- 
opment and lifelong learning endeavors to construct knowledge networks, 
and investigate the relationship between culture and new media to build 
democratic and multicultural knowledge networks. 

Building global culture through elearning can help learners and faculty as 
digital citizens actively engage in their communication progresses. This pro- 
cess, also, helps these people to effectively transfer their knowledge to new 
contexts. As a result, online participants can improve their complex critical 
thinking skills to create, produce or demonstrate their knowledge. Moreover, 
these digital citizens can involve innovation in assessment to meet their 
changing needs and to realize new opportunities for sharing knowledge on- 
line. As discussed by Stephenson (2001), and Yang and Cornelious (2005), 
online societies, a type of micro-society where digital citizens work and live 
together on a daily basis, with certain rules and understandings about what 
is acceptable and what is not. The idea of building a knowledge society hav- 
ing a culture developed from the work of Hofstede on national cultures can 
focus on multicultural approaches of understanding global culture in differ- 
ent contexts. 

To emphasize global online cultures, the needs and interests of learners 
and faculty, thereby provide e diverse potentials to focus on the develop- 
ment of an enthusiasm for participation in an online community. In addition, 
the place of multicultural content designs for elearning can be examined in 
relation to the face-to-face, distance and open models of communications. 
The processes involved in the design, development, delivery, evaluation, 
improvement and management of new media can be explored to take the 
multicultural chances to develop the higher-level thinking skills needed to 
share knowledge online. To provide real life examples for digital citizens 
constructs flexible communication contents by enhancing the network-based 
technologies. Developing a critical understanding shows the needs, expecta- 
tions and strengths of learners and faculty in higher education as they inter- 
act with global online culture regarding their academic and social progress 
in elearning milieus. In this context, also, global online culture can sup- 
port how new media can fit into digital societies. The availability of these 
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cutting-edge technologies is crucial for not only digital citizens but also 
scholars, professionals and policymakers to make decisions for enhancing 
multicultural interactions about how they can provide flexible communica- 
tion settings for diverse people. 

To better understand and construct a free knowledge society for diverse 
learners should focus on the pluralistic strategies of eleaming. These strate- 
gies can help learners and faculty interact wisely with all knowledge sources 
from around the world by dealing with the challenge to accomplish access 
and equity issues by integrating digital technologies with increasing knowl- 
edge qualities and quantities. Moreover, these strategies can appreciate the 
various learning needs and expectations of multicultural groups around the 
globe. Therefore, higher education can progress generative enlightenments 
to produce multicultural e-contents based on the philosophy of democratic 
education. In this context, these institutions can impact on delivering mul- 
ticultural knowledge networks with interactive communication models and 
approaches as well as have the enormous potential to advance the issues of 
justice, equity and human rights. 
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